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THE SOUTHERN ITALIAN PEASANT: 
WORLD VIEW AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR’ 


FRANK CANCIAN 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Despite the considerable attention that has been given to the 
family and community organization of the southern Italian 
peasant in the past few years’ the sum of the available literature is 
as yet inadequate for accurate appraisal of many aspects of 
the peasant’s culture. One of the fullest and most sharply focused 
of the reports that have appeared is Edward C. Banfield’s The 
Moral Basis of a Backward Society (1958). Although the book 
contains much valuable information for the student of peasant 
society and culture, a major part of the analysis is open to serious 
question. In the light of the present lack of information on south- 
ern Italy, it seems particularly important to put certain additional 
facts and alternative interpretations on record. 

In his study of a village which he calls Montegrano, Banfield is 
specifically concerned with “what accounts for the political in- 
capacity of the village” (1958:31). By “political incapacity” he 
means the apparent lack of ability to form voluntary economic and 
political associations devoted to the benefit of the community as 
a whole or a part of it larger than the nuclear family. But the 
analysis of political behavior is not Banfield’s sole concern. One 
of the principal organizing features of the book is the distinction 
between the political behavior itself and the “ethos” on which it 
is “based.” By “ethos” Banfield means “sentiments, values, be- 
liefs, and ideas” (1958:107). His primary goal is to discover the 
manner in which ethos influences the political behavior. 

I prefer the term “world view” to “ethos” and will use it in 


1My wife, Francesca, has been of great help at all stages in the preparation 
of this paper. Invaluable suggestions were offered by Edward C. Banfield, 
Dell H. Hymes, Leonard W. Moss, Anne Parsons, Donald S. Pitkin, Volney 
Steffire and Evon Z. Vogt. Field work in southern Italy was done from Jan- 
uary to July, 1957, on a Fulbright Grant. 


“Recent articles have focused on ritual kinship relations studied through 
informants in this country (Anderson 1957) ; the family in terms of its struc- 
ture, values and the roles of participants (Moss and Thomson 1959) ; kinship, 
ritual kinship and community organization (Moss and Cappannari 1960) ; 
the peasant-city relationship (Pitkin 1959) ; the constitution of the dowry as 
an avenue of change (Pitkin 1960a); and the relation of land tenure and 
family organization (Pitkin 1960b). 
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paraphasing Banfield as well as in presentation of my own ma- 
terial. In quoting Banfield I have placed “world view” in paren- 
theses after “ethos.” 

This paper will review the political behavior which Banfield 
and others have described, outline and criticize Banfield’s picture 
of the world view, present an alternative picture of the world 
view based on my own field work in southern Italy and on sources 
in the literature, and briefly discuss explanations of the peasant’s 
political behavior which emphasize factors other than world view. 


Po.LiTIcAL BEHAVIOR 


The typical southern Italian peasant raises wheat on hilly or 
mountainous land in a relatively arid climate. Dairy products, 
olives, and a variety of fruits are important in some areas. Usually 
residence is in a compactly settled town, and work entails a daily 
walk to land which is often scattered in small parcels. Small own- 
ers, share croppers, and peasants who rent land tend to be a little 
better off than the simple bracciante or laborer who depends on 
day wages whenever he can find work helping others. Banfield’s 
observation for the village he studied applies generally to the en- 
tire region: “Montegrano is as poor as any place in the western 
world” (1958:43). The peasant is definitely a peasant, as op- 
posed to a farmer. That is, his aim is subsistence, not accumula- 
tion (Wolf 1955-454). He sells his surplus for cash with which to 
buy the products he cannot produce, but the wheat and vegetables 
from his plot are a major part of his food supply.* 

Banfield’s description of political behavior in Montegrano is 
an important contribution to Italian studies. In a short, simple 
statement he gives a “rule” from which the political and com- 
munity behavior of the peasant can be predicted. From this 
single “rule” he derives seventeen specific descriptive hypotheses 
about the political behavior which are supported by his observa- 
tions and those of others. 


*Leonard Moss has reminded me (personal communication) that Professor 
Tullio Tentori, director of the Museum of Popular Arts and Traditions in 
Rome, has often pointed out that there are many South Italys, that each 
village represents a cosmos and a culture by itself. On the basis of limited ex- 
perience in several parts of southern Italy I would agree that Professor Ten- 
tori’s caution is an important one. For the purposes of this paper, however, 
I think that Banfield’s community (Montegrano) and the community. -in 
which I worked can be taken as representative of the mountain peasant 
community. 
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The hypothesis is that the Montegranesi act as if they were 
following this rule: Maximize the material, short-run ad- 
vantage of the nuclear family; assume that all others will do 
likewise. 

One whose behavior is consistent with this rule will be 
called an “amoral familist” (1958:85). 


It must be made clear that this “rule” is intended only to cover 
political behavior and, as will be seen later, limited areas of other 
interpersonal behavior. Quite clearly it does not tell us, for ex- 
ample, whether or not a child will bow to the priest; and it is not 
intended to do so. 

The paucity of civic and charitable organizations, and the ex- 
pressed lack of inclination to take political sides at personal risk 
is used to support the first descriptive hypothesis. 


1. In a society of amoral familists, no one will further the 
interest of the group or community except as it is to his pri- 
vate advantage to do so (1958:85). 


Others of the hypotheses which more directly indicate the be- 
havior they cover are: 

2. . . . only officials will concern themselves with public 
affairs, for only they are paid to do so. For a private citizen to 
take a serious interest in a public problem will be regarded as 
abnormal and even improper. 

3. ... there will be few checks on officials, for checking on 
officials will be the business of other officials only. 

4. . . . organization (i.e., deliberately concerted action) 
will be very difficult to achieve and maintain. . . 

5. . . . Office-holders, feeling no identification with the 
purposes of the organization, will not work harder than is 
necessary to keep their places or . . . to earn promotion. . . 

6. ... the law will be disregarded when there is no reason 
to fear punishment. . . 

7. . . . an office-holder will take bribes when he can get 
away with it. But whether he takes bribes or not, it will be 
assumed that he does. 

8. . . . the weak will favor a regime which will maintain 
order with a strong hand. 
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9. ... the claim of any person or institution to be inspired 
by zeal for public rather than private advantage will be re- 
garded as fraud. 

10. .. . there will be no connection between abstract poli- 
tical principle (i.e., ideology) and concrete behavior in the 
ordinary relationships of everyday life. 

11. ... there will be no leaders and no followers. . . 

12. The amoral familist will use his ballot to secure the 
greatest material gain in the short run. . . 

13. The amoral familist will value gains accruing to the 
community only insofar as he and his are likely to share 


them. . . 

14. .. . the voter will place little confidence in the prom- 
ises of the parties. . . 

15. ... it will be assumed that whatever group is in power 


is self-serving and corrupt. . 
16. Despite the willingness of voters to sell their votes, 
there will be no strong or stable political machines. . . 
17. ... party workers will sell their services to the highest 
bidders. . . (1958:87-103). 
Banfield describes other behavior which fits under his “rule” in 
other parts of his book, but derivative hypotheses are worked out 
only for political behavior as quoted above. These statements 
form a basically accurate picture of political behavior in southern 
Italy’s small communities. Moss says, “Strong support for the 
hypotheses is found in the data presented in the works of such in- 
dependent researchers at Pitkin, McDonald, and Cappannari and 
Moss” (1958:760). 


BANFIELD’S PicTURE OF THE WorLp VIEW 

What is behind the political incapacity of Montegrano? Ban- 
field says that it is the family-centered world view. He notes that 
“poverty, ignorance, and a status system which leaves the peasant 
almost outside the larger society” are important; but they are not 
“the strategic, or limiting, factor.” Rather, “That the Monte- 
granesi are prisoners of their family-centered ethos (world view) 
—that because of it they cannot act concertedly or in the com- 
mon good—is a fundamental impediment to their economic and 
other progress” (1958: 163). 

This family-centered world view is not the family-centered 
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behavior which has been discussed above. Banfield clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the two. He says of the “rule” of behavior, 
“For the descriptive hypothesis to be useful, it need only be shown 
that they act as if they follow the rule.” The world view is the 
“sentiments, values, beliefs, and ideas” themselves (1958: 107). 

In his chapter “Ethos in Practice” (1958:107-127), Banfield 
gives evidence for two central elements of Montegrano world 
view which he sees as important in influencing political behavior. 
Using evidence from thematic apperception tests (TAT) as reg- 
ular interview protocols, Banfield shows: that intrafamilial rela- 
tions and especially the role of parent, are the most important ele- 
ment in the Montegranese’s conception of himself; and that ap- 
prehensiveness about natural disaster and a feeling of inability to 
control one’s own destiny is a central element in the Monte- 
granese’s view of his relation to the environment. The importance 
of these elements is shown by comparing his TAT material with 
similar tests from rural northern Italy and rural Kansas. Banfield 
expands his second point, showing that the Montegranese thinks 
“The conditions and means of success are all beyond his control” 
(1958:112). Students of southern Italy generally agree that these 
elements are important in the peasant’s world view (see especially 
Friedmann 1953; Moss and Thomson 1959). 

From these two elements of world view Banfield moves directly 
to the conclusion: 


In the Montegrano view, the conditions of life—the brutal 
and senseless conditions of life—determine how men will be- 
have. In so fearful a world, a parent must do all he can to 
protect his family. He must preoccupy himself with its 
interesse. The interesse of the family is its material, short- 
run advantage. The tireless and cunning pursuit of advan- 
tage cannot be depended upon to secure the welfare of the 
family: the threat of calamity hangs over all, even the un- 
sleeping. But, little as it may count against the overwhelming 
uncertainties of the universe, the pursuit of interesse is at least 
something—perhaps the only thing—the individual can do 
to give a measure of protection to his family (1958:115, 
italics added). 


This is Banfield’s most direct answer to the question: What is 
behind the political incapacity of Montegrano? He has answered 
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that the people believe that they must act for the interesse, the 
material, short-run advantage, of the family. This summary state- 
ment of the world view, of course, very nicely “explains” the be- 
havior discussed in the previous section. In fact, the statements of 
world view and of behavior are isomorphic.* If this were a rela- 
tively complete and accurate statement of the world view of the 
peasant, this paper could add very little to the understanding of 
his political behavior. 

There are, however, two major difficulties which cast serious 
doubt on the acceptability of Banfield’s conclusions. The first in- 
volves the logic which he used in reaching the statement quoted 
above. Implicitly he is saying, if you were a man who believed 
thus and so (in the importance of your family and the insecurity 
of the world) you would also believe the following (that you 
should act for interesse). That is, Banfield takes two major ele- 
ments of the world view that he obtained from his data and at- 
tempts to infer a third. As Linton has pointed out, “logically in- 
consistent” beliefs often exist together without disturbing the be- 
liever (1936:362ff). In the same manner that it would be im- 
possible to determine the felt consistency of beliefs by a prior 
principles, it should be impossible to know the cultural logic of 
inference of any group without empirical evidence. In making 
the inference that he does, Banfield seems to assume that the 
logic of the peasant is essentially the same as that which would 
be considered normal for some people in the United States. While 
he may be quite correct, his assumption is not supported by em- 
pirical evidence and therefore his conclusions are subject to 
question.° 


*This isomorphism adds coherence to Banfield’s description. Unfortunately, 
however, it has also made it easier for other writers to ignore the distinction 
between the world view and the behavior rule. Strodtbeck (1958:150) and 
Sills (1959:19) both mention Banfield’s study of the world view and then 
immediately quote the behavior rule. Since the behavior rule is fairly well 
established and the isomorphic picture of world view is open to serious ques- 
tion, it is important that they be distinguished at all times. 

5Banfield gives abundant evidence to show that much interpersonal be- 
havior can be described in terms of the concept of interesse (1958: 115-124), 
but he gives no evidence that the peasant himself actually integrates his ma- 
jor concerns in this way. His evidence is of the same type that supports his 
seventeen hypotheses about behavior. Thus, it is strong additional support 
for his rule of behavior, for it shows that it applies to an area other than 
eae activity; but it is evidence for family-centered behavior, not for 
‘amily-centered world view, and as such does not constitute a new insight 
into the world view. 
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The second major difficulty is that there is considerable evi- 
dence for alternative elements of world view which explain the 
peasant’s political behavior just as well as Banfield’s questionable 
combination of two generally accepted elements.° 


Wor.tp View AND Po iTIcAL BEHAVIOR 


The elements of world view which shape the political behavior 
of the peasant are complex and interrelated. Today especially, 
with the new influences of mass media and government reforms 
on the peasant, it is difficult to clearly separate them. For the pur- 
poses of this analysis the material will be divided into three parts. 


1. The: peasant’s lack of confidence in his own ability to change 
his environment. This is one of the two major elements of world 
view which Banfield discussses. 

2. The peasant’s view that the world of people is stratified and 
responsibilities divided; and the expectations which follow from 
this view. This is the major element of world view which Ban- 
field missed. My disagreement with him centers on this point. 

3. The peasant’s lack of conceptual apparatus for understand- 
ing community enterprise. 


6A third difficulty with Banfield’s general conclusion is of a different type. 
It is clear from the title of the book (The Moral Basis of a Backward Society) 
that Banfield is interested in the “moral basis” of the society studied. In 
accord with this interest he finds that the “amoral familist” is one who is 
“without morality only in relation to persons outside the family—in relation 
to family members he applies standards of right and wrong” (1958:85). 
Moral standards, says Banfield, are standards that are associated with the 
sacred and felt to be obligatory. “Because they are sacred, their violation is 
felt as guilt. For most of the people of Montegrano, nothing is sacred. This 
being so, they feel neither obligation nor guilt” (1958:142). Despite this lack 
of standards, he says, the “war of all against all” does not break out. Shame 
sanctions have a small part in maintaining order. Rather, two things limit 
the outbreak of a rash of violent, illegal or unfair incidents. One is the fact 
that the criminal law is sternly enforced by A of rifle-bearing carabinieri 
(national police). The other is the fear reprisals from injured parties 
(1958: 141-144). 

That Banfield quite intended this severe picture to be a central part of his 
book is clearly indicated by his quotation on the opening page of Hobbes’ 
famous statement describing the conditions of life in the state of war of all 
against all. Reviewers were reluctant to mention this startling conclusion, 
which, if correct, would provide a most important example of social disor- 
ganization. McCorkle (1959:133f) and Moss ( 1958 : 759ff) made no men- 
tion of it. Sanders (1959:522) indirectly questions it in the closing sentence 
of his review. In any case, like the linguist who returns from the field and 
declares that the language studied has no phonemes, the social scientist who 
finds no norms, except one based on a crude model of the economic man, 
must be sent back for another long look before his conclusions are accepted. 
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First, there is considerable agreement that the peasant believes 
he can do little to change his environment. Banfield, who uses 
this element of the world view mostly as a stepping stone to his 
concept of interesse, says, “Where everything depends upon luck 
or Divine intervention, there is no point in community action. 
The community, like the individual, may hope or pray, but it is 
not likely to take its destiny into its own hands” (1958:114). It 
should be noted that Banfield, and not the Montegranesi, intro- 
duces the concept of community action. The TAT evidence he 
uses to back up his generalization includes no specific reference 
to community action or lack of it. 

Friedmann, in his article, “The World of ‘La Miseria’” 
(1953), however, does not make the implicit assumption that 
the peasant himself feels incapable of “community” action. 
Rather, he says, ““With the peasants of Calabria and Lucania the 
possibility of constructing and directing their own social, political, 
and economic life does not exist” (1953:221). He also notes that 
“Peasants see themselves as subject to the working of history but 
scarcely as makers of it” (1953:218). 

My own field notes contain further support for the importance 
of this element of the world view. The evidence is in the form of 
examples of behavior expressing attitudes about agriculture. All 
the examples indicate denial of the hope of progress in agriculture 
and alienation from the land. On the most general level this lack 
of hope and alienation is expressed by the almost absolute taboo 
on talking about work. Men spend entire days during the winter 
season standing in the square talking in small groups, but com- 
petitive discussion of farming techniques and yields, and expres- 
sion of hopes or plans for the coming season are almost entirely 
absent. Pitkin (n.d.) has suggested that perhaps the “reluctance 
to talk about techniques and yields and plans for the future stems 
from a fear of what other people, even friends, might do with that 
information.” While this does seem to represent part of the 
truth, it does not explain the following: My attempt, in private, 
to praise a peasant friend for his large farm and able system of 
farming brought a prompt and vigorous denial that he did any- 
thing special. He said, “There is no system, you just plant.” This 
attitude was expressed by others in forced discussions of farming 
techniques. Of this “denial of system” Moss (n.d.) says, “In- 
deed, it seems at times the peasant goes out of his way to demon- 
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strate the lack of system by refusing to utilize more adequate 
planting techniques known to him.” 

Thus, it is not that the peasant lacks knowledge of modern 
techniques. For example, it is universally known in the town 
which I studied that the human and animal feces which are car- 
ried from the town each day and deposited on its outskirts would 
make good manure if left to weather for some time. The peasant 
usually argues that it would tire his mule too much to carry it to 
his land. Only one large, non-working landowner makes con- 
sistent use of this source of fertilizer. Similarly, when the govern- 
ment agricultural agent in the town arranged a course in pruning 
olive trees for the idle days of late February, he managed to get 
about 24 men to sign up for it by arguing that a few olive trees 
planted in the corner of one’s land would help to diversify the 
cash crops raised in the area and forestall the effect of sinking 
wheat prices. Despite the very light work load at that time of 
year, only three men attended the classes and practice sessions 
often enough to be certified as competent, and two of these were 
already relatively prosperous agriculturalists. They soon supple- 
mented their incomes with pruning jobs on nearby farms. Many 
of those who did not attend said they could spare neither the land 
on which to plant the trees nor the time to attend the classes. In 
most cases, both of these contentions were unlikely. Many also 
expressed the attitude, some while leaving a class in mid-session, 
that the land was poor, and that nothing could be done about it 
anyway. 

It is crucial to note that the peasant does not see the whole 
world as similarly hopeless. In fact, he applies this idea of inca- 
pacity only to himself in his present environment. Most other 
classes of people are able to better themselves, even if somewhat 
limited by environment; and the peasant himself feels that he 
could do better if he could get a job in a northern factory or 
somehow get to America. These are, of course, realistic views, 
and they are noted only to emphasize how the peasant distin- 
guishes himself and his situation from other people and other 
situations. This tendency to distinguish people, their duties, and 
their fate by whether they are peasant or not-peasant is the next 
topic of discussion. 

Second, the peasant believes that the world of people is strati- 
fied and responsibility for various types of action divided; and, 
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with specific reference to “public” action, he believes that there is 
a special class of people whose business such action is, that these 
people, not peasants, are inevitably in power, and that he has no 
place but to hope for and vote for a government that will help 
him. 

Banfield, though he has an extensive discussion of class struc- 
ture, fails to note that this feature of the society is part of the 
world view, as well as part of the pattern of behavioral relation- 
ships. 

Friedman (1953: 220) says, 

The delicate sense of the hierarchy of things, natural and 
human, is well expressed in the remark of a landless peasant 
who, in attempting to describe his daily routine, had started 
by saying: “We hoe the earth”—then had interrupted him- 
self with the apology to me (the gentleman)—“‘if you will 
forgive the expression, like beasts.” Someone who wants 
to explain a difficult question to a visitor often starts by say- 
ing: “I am only a peasant” or “I am only a carpenter—but 
this is what I think about it.”” This matter-of-fact recognition 
of one’s proper place in the general scheme of things has no 
taint of submissiveness of the poor to the rich. First of all, the 
criterion of social order, in the minds of the peasants, is not 
primarily an economic one, as it is for the baron or great 
proprietor, who for this reason does not participate in the 
dignity of the peasant and is not treated with the same kind 
of simple human regard that peasants are accustomed to 
show each other. It is as if each position, or function, has 
the same basic value within the general propriety of things. 


As Friedmann notes, the society in which the peasant lives is “a 
society in which education and intelligence are the only possible 
achievements” (1953:221). In this society people with educa- 
tion are people of special privilege. 

The town where the present writer spent several months, 
though it is isolated in the mountains of Campania, has an insti- 
tute for the training of elementary school teachers (training from 
the ninth to the thirteenth year of schooling). Peasants who are 
able send their sons through the school. Because of the over- 
abundance of teachers and the furious competition on nationwide 
examinations for posts (4,000 candidates may take examinations 
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for 100 or fewer posts), most of the graduates go unemployed for 
a number of years. During this time they must wait each day in 
the town’s square. As professori they are not allowed to help 
work the family’s land. The peasant’s concern with relative posi- 
tion in a hierarchy of specialization and responsibility is also indi- 
cated by the multitude of words he constantly uses for different 
kinds of people. People may be braccianti, studenti, professori, 
signori, propietari, artigiani, etc. Each word indicates many 
things about the person, but their most consistent use in conver- 
sation is to indicate rank with respect to each other and the 
peasant (contadino). 

The peasant’s view of the relation of peasant to government is 
another instance of the hierarchical conceptualization of things. 
The government is at another place in the hierarchy, specifically 
the place from which public works must originate. My field notes 
include numerous references to conversations about the town’s 
problems: the critically low water supply during the summer dry 
season, the deteriorating road, unemployment and its many mani- 
festations in the lives of individuals and families. In such conver- 
sations the problem is outlined and the conclusion is almost in- 
variably: “The government ought to do something about it.” This 
is always followed by the recognition that there is little or no hope 
for government action. The peasant has two expressions that are 
frequently used in these discussions. One is a cynical Che vuoi fa? 
(What do you want to do (about it) ?) ; the other a resigned Non 
c’é da fa. (There is nothing to be done. ) 

History has certainly never given the peasant the feeling that 
his voice is important in government, and it has given him many 
reasons to mistrust government promises (see, for example, Mack 
Smith 1959). The peasant recognizes that the powers that be, the 
people with autoritd, cannot be changed (Moss and Cappannari 
1959:5). The centralization of government in Italy puts this 
autoritd out of reach and creates further distrust for its failure to 
provide. Moss and Cappannari say, 


A feeling of distrust pervades the attitude of the peasant. 
He distrusts and fears the distant government in Rome and 
dislikes the local representatives of civil power. Governo 
ladro (thieving government, F. C.) bespeaks the basic atti- 
tude of the peasant towards authority (1959 :6). 
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Friedmann (quoting Padua) sums up both the conception of the 
government as a distant power with the responsibility to provide 
and the distrust of this alien authority: “‘(the peasant) has been 
educated to consider the government his worst enemy, while ex- 
pecting it to do everything for him” (1953:225). 

Despite this distrust of government, the peasant participates 
within the limits of his world view. He votes. If voting statistics 
for all Italy for the local elections of May 17, 1956, are any indica- 
tion of peasant participation, the peasant takes the responsibility 
to vote very seriously. ‘“‘A total of 30,786,790 votes were polled, 
meaning that 98.3% of the entire electorate voted” (Ten Years of 
Italian Democracy 1956:84). Though I have no statistics for the 
town in which I worked, peasants indicated that the turnout was 
heavy. Banfield gives elaborate statistics on elections, but does not 
offer the percentage of voters who come to the polls (1958:27, 
28, 40). 

Third, while it is not clear exactly what the absence of certain 
concepts in a language indicates about the thought patterns of 
the speakers, I would like to suggest that such absence is a sign 
that the concept does not exist in the world view of the speakers, 
and that the absence is an impediment to action of the type usu- 
ally described with the concept. After noting that most people 
say that “no one in Montegrano is particularly public-spirited,” 
Banfield reports that “some find the idea of public spiritedness un- 
intelligible” (1958:18). Not being able to understand what 
public-spiritedness means is, of course, a great impediment to 
public-spirited action, but Banfield does not follow out this clue. 
Two other concepts are crucial to political action of the type that 
is apparently lacking in southern Italy. 

The first is “leader.” Italian-English dictionaries give such 
equivalents as capo, commandante, and duce. None of these is 
near a good translation of the English or American notion of 
leader insofar as it implies the voluntary and retractable support 
of followers and the mutuality of goals of leader and followers. 
They imply a person with autoritd, a person with authority or 
power, one who by some reason or other is in a position of com- 
mand. This is not to say, of course, that there are no leaders in 
the English or American sense in Italy. They are present, even in 
the South. However, they cannot be followed in a manner con- 
sistent with the demands of equalitarian community action, for a 
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leader of that type fits neither the conception of hierarchy, nor the 
remainder of the prevailing system. Where there is no leader, he is 
not missed. The peasant, lacking confidence to do for himself and 
lacking any expectation of leadership, awaits benevolent autorita, 
not leadership. Urban and northern people have developed 
means of expressing the idea of “leader,” in some cases employing 
an Italianized version of the English. 

More important is the lack of the concept “community.” Ital- 
ian has the word communitd, but it is used to refer specifically to a 
monastic community. In my own experience, many attempts to 
use the word in the American sense were always corrected. Any 
reference to a village as a whole is usually made with the word 
commune which refers to the administrative unit, and, in a second 
meaning, to the Italian equivalent of the town hall. Since “com- 
munity” does not exist for the peasant, either conceptually or ac- 
tually, the alternative of community action is difficult for him to 
imagine and correspondingly difficult to undertake. 

In order to substantiate the claim that the alternative interpre- 
tation of world view presented above is as adequate as Banfield’s 
explanation of the peasant’s political behavior I will now try to 
show how Banfield’s behavior “rule” can be “derived” from my 
analysis of the world view. It is not claimed that this derivation is 
a tight logical exercise, but only that it is possible to see how this 
alternative to Banfield’s picture of the world view influences the 
behavior he and others have described. 

The “rule” describing political behavior is: “Maximize the 
material, short-run advantage of the nuclear family; assume that 
all others will do likewise” (1958:85). The fact that the actor is 
interested in material advantage is a result of the slender margin 
of existence on which the peasant lives. In a sense, both for Ban- 
field’s anaylsis and the present one, this part of the rule derives 
from external conditions rather than from the world view. The 
fact that the actor is interested in short-run advantage is derivable, 
both in Banfield’s and the present analysis, from the peasant’s dis- 
trust of the future and his lack of confidence in his ability to con- 
trol the environment. In this situation he takes what he can most 
surely have—this is short-run gain. 

It is, of course, on the reason for the family-centered be- 
havior that the present writer differs most from Banfield. Banfield 
sees this as the result of interesse which is in turn, he says, derived 
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from the peasant’s attachment to family and fear of the environ- 
ment. As pointed out above, the factors shaping this family- 
centered behavior and lack of political participation are much 
more complex. Important to the peasant’s family orientation is 
the fact that his world view gives him no alternative. His view 
of society as stratified and specialized includes the idea that gov- 
ernment action is not his business. If the peasant did conceive 
of political action it would not be in terms of community, for he 
does not have that concept, rather it would be in terms of himself 
in a non-peasant commanding role. 

The behavior described by Banfield’s specific hypothesis is also 
“derivable” from the alternative picture of world view put forth 
above (see footnote) .” 


OTHER INFLUENCES ON Po.iTiIcAL BEHAVIOR 


World view is certainly not the only factor influencing the 
political behavior of the southern Italian peasant. I agree with 
Banfield’s statement that it is the most important limiting factor 
(1958 :163), but each of the factors sketched below contributes 
considerably to the situation in which the peasant acts. 

Pitkin, in his discussion of the asymmetry of the peasant-city 
relationship (1959), has emphasized the manner in which the 
formal organization of government discourages the participation 
of the peasant. He notes that most of the important officials in 
the autorita of a village, both in various aspects of the government 
and in the church, are very seldom natives of the villages in which 


™Numbers 2, 3, and 8 clearly follow from the peasant’s view that responsi- 
bility for action is divided. Numbers 4 and 11 follow from his lack of con- 
ceptual equipment for “community” action. Numbers 1 and 13, which are 
very similar, are also classifiable under the lack of conceptual equipment for 
community action. Number 9 follows from both the absence of the idca of 
public spiritedness and the historically based distrust of such claims. Num- 
bers 5, 7, and 15 follow from both the privileged position of power in the 
hierarchical scheme and the tradition of suspicion. Numbers 12, 14, 16, and 
17 concern political parties and voting behavior. They must be seen in terms 
of the peasant’s high expectations from a distant and paternal government 
and in terms of his new freedom of choice of governments. While placing 
little confidence in any government, he trys to find one which will satisfy his 
expectations. Since he is not a power himself, he can do little else but juggle 
the powers for what they will give him. On number 6 I indicated disagree- 
ment with Banfield in note 6. That is, the hypothesis follows from his rule 
operating in a situation where it is the only norm, and Banfield’s picture of 
lack of other norms was rejected. The fact that behavior does not reflect ex- 
pressed party affiliations (number 10) is not relevant to either Banfield’s or 
the present analysis. 
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they serve, and, almost without exception, are appointed from 
Rome or some equally remote district headquarters. 


Local political authority then is well contained by the 
central government so that even if the villager does commit 
himself to fulfilling communal political responsibility he finds 
that the local governmental structure as created by the cen- 
tral government is quite impotent (1959: 166). 


Pitkin adds that the police and school system represent similar 
distant appointments about which the peasant has no commun- 
ity decisions to make. In his discussion of the ways in which the 
behavior of the peasant might be changed, Banfield also makes 
note of the limiting effect of centralized government, but he gives 
this factor little weight (1958:171). 

Moss, writing with Cappannari (1960) and with Thomson 
(1959), has emphasized the importance of the structure of the 
family. Moss and Cappannari conclude that “because of its 
cohesiveness, the family has limited external contacts for its mem- 
bers and has actually stifled the development of voluntary associ- 
ations” (1960:31; see also Moss and Thomson 1959:40). Moss 
and Cappannari’s argument for the importance of family ties in 
influencing political participation is strongest, I think, when they 
assert that, 


The family serves not only as a status-giving unit but also 
tends to provide the individual with most of his psychological 
satisfactions. While intimate associations may take place 
outside the family setting, for the most part, the family tends 
towards self-sufficiency in the socio-psychological realm 
(1960: 29). 


I interpret this statement to mean that the family fills so well the 
psychological needs of the individual that relationships in outside 
voluntary associations are needed less than in some other societies. 
As such, it suggests an approach that might be developed into a 
satisfactory psychological argument for the importance of family 
ties in influencing the political behavior of the peasant. 

Moss and Cappannari also point out that the economic factor 
cannot be overlooked in the analysis of patterns of community 
participation, but note that “this explanation is insufficient in it- 
self to account for the almost complete lack of voluntary associ- 
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ations at the community level” (1960:28f). Banfield more 
strongly asserts that the economic explanation is inadequate to 
explain the political behavior of the peasant. He notes that, de- 
spite the heavy under-employment and consequent idleness dur- 
ing many times of the year, the peasants are not inclined to con- 
tribute labor to community improvement projects (1958:35f). 
Indeed, neither the absolute level of existence, nor the strain of 
physical labor can be taken by itself as an important block to the 
peasant’s participation. The economic poverty (and the social 
poverty) operate in a broader context. The social and economic 
deprivation suffered by the peasant in comparison with non- 
agricultural people (Banfield 1958:66f), the peasant’s conse- 
quent alienation from his social role and his work (Pitkin 1959: 
164), and the limited potential of the land for improvement must 
be seen as interrelated factors which together discourage attempts 
at organized efforts. They are conditions which support the 
peasant’s general feeling of inability to change the environment, 
rather than direct blocks to participation. 


CoNCLUSION 


This paper offered an alternative to Edward C. Banfield’s in- 
terpretation of the world view which influences the political be- 
havior of the southern Italian peasant. Banfield’s description of 
the political behavior was presented and support given it by other 
students of the area was noted. His picture of the world view 
was outlined and criticized for two reasons. First, the logic he 
used to reach his central element of world view is questionable. 
Second, it was possible to show how an alternative picture of the 
world view explains the peasant’s political behavior equally well. 
The influence on the peasant’s political behavior of the formal 
organization of Italian government, the structure of the southern 
Italian family and the social and economic position of the peasant 
was sketched briefly. This paper has been an attempt to correct 
certain inadequacies in Banfield’s analysis of the factors behind the 
peasant’s political behavior.. More thorough studies are needed 
before this behavior can be fully understood. 

The presentation of two substantially different interpretations 
of the peasant’s world view in this paper raises important ques- 
tions about criteria for evaluating statements of world view and 
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about the methodology of world view studies. Banfield’s inter- 
pretation falls on a crucial but idiosyncratic point of logic. Ex- 
cluding that, the remainder of his interpretation as well as my 
own and those of the other students of southern Italy that I have 
quoted are based on traditional but vaguely codified methods for 
arriving at statements of world view. A careful inventory and 
appraisal of theoretical assets must be made before work on world 
view can progress beyond this level. 
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THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS OF FRENCH ALPINE 
PEASANT COMMUNITIES IN THE DAUPHINE! 


Rosert K. Burns, Jr. 
University of Delaware 


A striking aspect of contemporary peasant society in the French 
Alpine district known as the Queyras is the close correlation that 
exists locally between a specific type of community and an equally 
well-defined type of physical setting. It is apparent, however, that 
this correlation is a relatively more recent phenomenon in the 
region than peasant settlement per se, and that the community 
once presented itself in a markedly different form. In fact, certain 
surviving vestiges of this older form of social organization, coupled 
with the closeness of the present man-land relationship, indicate 
that the early community underwent in situ a gradual but drastic 
transformation eventuating in the type of community found to- 
day. 

My aim in this paper is to relate functionally several structural 
characteristics of the present community to certain local environ- 
mental conditions that are of special significance in view of the 
prevailing technology. To properly demonstrate this ecological 
relationship, it will be necessary to consider a number of geogra- 
phical and historical facts concerning the region generally; to 
examine the typical peasant community in its immediate topogra- 
phic setting; to reconstruct as much of the older form of com- 
munity as the evidence available will reasonably permit; and, 
finally, to characterize the evolutionary process leading to the 
emergence of the present community, by identifying the principal 


factors involved. 
* a. * 


The Queyras is located about halfway between Switzerland and 
the Mediterranean coast, in the massif that forms the international 
frontier between France and Italy. It is the eastermost sector of 
the French Departement of the Hautes-Alpes, in the old province 
of Dauphiné. Situated in the high drainage of the Durance, the 
region corresponds to the small intra-alpine watershed of the Guil 


1An earlier version of this paper was offered at the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association in Minneapolis, in November, 1960. 
Materials were collected in the course of field research in the French Alps, 
undertaken in 1953-54 with the assistance of grants from the Social Science 
Research Council and Columbia University. 
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River, a system of deep valleys some 170 square miles in extent, 
carved by that stream and its torrential tributaries. Surrounded 
on all sides by high mountains, it constitutes an isolated, self-con- 
tained enclave in the midst of the Cottian Alps, and is culturally 
as well as physically a petit pays in the best sense of that phrase. 

The Alps in general have attracted little anthropological at- 
tention until recently, and cultural succession throughout the 
mountain zone is a matter still very poorly understood. The pre- 
history of the Queyras is a case in point. While human settlement 
is certainly very old, all that can be said at present is that the val- 
leys of the High Guil were occupied sometime in the course of the 
Western European neolithic by herding peoples, probably on a 
seasonal transhumant basis, and that such use continued through- 
out the Bronze Age—though the possibility of permanent agricul- 
tural settlement sometime during the latter period should not be 
discounted, (Blanchard, 1950, Chap. VIII). 

The present cultural occupation of the region is one that dates 
from the Iron Age. Judging from scattered archeological evi- 
dences, place-name analyses, and brief allusions left by Roman his- 
torians, the occupation was the work of a Celtic people, a tribe re- 
ferred to as the Quariates, (Blanchard, 1950, p. 789). Credit for 
this, however, may well have to be shared, for classical writers in- 
sist that these migrating Celts infiltrated and settled amongst an 
older already established Ligurian people without displacing them. 
In any event, by the 2nd Century B.C., the sector of the southern 
Alps in which the Queyras lies is vaguely identified as a Celto- 
Ligurian tribal kingdom, (Blanchard, 1950: 731. Also, Hubert 
1934: 25, 137). Though these mountain peasants were later sub- 
dued by the Romans, they appear to have been most successful in 
resisting Romanization, and there is no evidence of a break in cul- 
tural continuity. 

On the basis of documentary evidence, the Queyras comes into 
focus historically in the 12th Century, at the height of the medi- 
eval period. Of particular interest is the fact that the structure of 
local society, already peculiarly democratic, embodied at this early 
date most of the social and political institutions which characterize 
the region today. With no aristocracy, no feudal obligations, and 
few of the attributes of even a class-structured society,2—and with 


2There seems to have been an educated elite, but simultaneously little if 
any differentiation in standard of living. 
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strong, incipiently Protestant religious tendencies,—the people of 
the Guil were a free land-owning peasantry concentrated in seven 
self-governing communities of several dozen patrifocal households 
each. For a few limited cooperative functions, the communities 
were loosely affiliated to form an autonomous canton, or escarton, 
coterminous with the watershed as a whole. In turn, for larger 
defensive purposes, the Queyras canton was allied with four other 
similar districts to make up a small alpine federation known as the 
Briangon Republic, (Blanchard 1950: 787-91). It is an odd 
sequel to the history of this independent federation that, under 
the unusual treaty by which France acquired the territory in 1349, 
the medieval mountain republic managed to persist as a semi- 
autonomous province within the French state until 1789. Thus 
the Queyras can be regarded, with some justification, as a kind of 
“alpine Andorra.” 

Still centered today about its seven communities, peasant society 
rests, as it apparently has for two millennia, on a mixed economy 
of agriculture and herding. The supporting technology, strongly 
traditional and archaic in spite of recent innovations, is in a num- 
ber of respects reminiscent of the Iron Age. Within the typical 
house, until recently, family and livestock invariably shared a 
single undivided chamber, and in the higher more remote villages 
this practice persists at the present time. Under a field system of 
small, intensely fragmented plots, family holdings average two 
hundred or more scattered parcels of land. Simple wooden ards 
were used within the memory of many living adults, and the 
present plow, with its small detachable moldboard, is still essen- 
tially an iron-toothed ard. In spite of the fact that miniature 
gasoline-driven hand-mowers are currently being introduced with 
government aid, the principal mowing implement is the scythe, 
and it has yet to completely displace the sickle. The vehicular 
wheel, moreover, did not make its first appearance in most villages 
until World War I, and today pack animals still predominate as 
the basic means of transport. 

The agro-pastoral economy itself is typically alpine. Herding 
centers on cattle and sheep, raised for meat and a variety of milk 
products. Agriculture is oriented primarily toward the cultivation 
of such cereal grains as oats, barley, and the principal bread staple, 
winter rye. At altitudes of 4000 to 7000 feet, long winters and 
short cool summers combine to limit production severely. Crops 
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are regularly stunted, and grain must oftentimes be harvested 
while still green, to avert the possibility of loss through early snow- 
fall. Limitations on the size of the average household herd are set, 
furthermore, by the enormous quantities of hay which, as a mini- 
mal requisite, must be set aside against a winter stable period, for 
all animals, of at least six months. A somewhat atypical problem 
is posed by the low level of precipitation that characterizes the 
southern Alps. To partially offset this deficiency, irrigation tech- 
niques have long been employed to bolster grain cultivation and 
hay raising alike. 

With both of the major spheres of productive activity hampered 
in one way or another by climatic factors, yields tend to be mar- 
ginal in nature, and production is largely for subsistence. Barring 
a recent trend toward the sale of milk to the outside market par- 
ticipation is correspondingly slight and limited to a few traditional 
necessities purchased at regional fairs during the warmer months. 
Thus the economy of the region is characterized of necessity by a 
marked degree of self-sufficiency, and in keeping with this tend- 
ency, such part-time peasant occupations as blacksmith and shoe- 
maker are still much in evidence locally. 

The primary zone of agrarian settlement in the Queyras is less 
the deeply entrenched course of the Guil River itself, than the 
peripheral complex of higher, smaller, more open valleys that 
descend to the river at right angles from either side. Owing to the 
massive uniformity of the strata into which the Queyras has been 
cut, these lateral valleys resemble one another to a striking extent, 
from the standpoint of topography and resources alike. In a 
region made up of such naturally defined subdivisions, the socially 
defined community tends to be the exclusive occupant of its own 
lateral valley. 

The typical valley, carved by a single watercourse and defined 
by sharp parallel ridges, is a long narrow finger-like corridor ex- 
tending some 6 to 9 miles from its junction with the main valley 
to its head, an old glacial bowl, or cirque, set at high altitude on 
the backbone of a major range. Because of the prevailing tilt of 
the strata, it is always asymmetrically V-shaped in cross-section, 
with a broad gentle slope (the adret) exposed to the south, and a 
precipitous opposing wall (the ubac) exposed to the north. (See 
Figure 1-A). 
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Under natural conditions, both sides of the valley sustain a 
heavy growth of coniferous forest on their lower flanks. At higher 
elevations the forest gives way entirely to open grassland, the 
alpage. Between these two zones of vegetation, the abruptness of 
the timber-line traced across the slope lends added emphasis to 
the climatic gradient that attends increasing altitude. Because 
the valley corridor too gains markedly in elevation from mouth to 
head, this gradient expresses itself most dramatically in the con- 
trast between the vast expanse of grassland occupying the high 
cirque and the dense accumulation of forest holding the slopes at 
the valley’s lower end. 

The valley is thus differentiated environmentally in a dual 
sense: transversely, from side to side, in terms of a fixed succes- 
sion of physical and climatic land types, ranged in tiers up the 
slope from stream to crest; and longitudinally, from mouth to 
head, in terms of a similar but more protracted succession. In the 
history of settlement and the evolution of community within the 
valley, this twofold differentiation must be regarded as a feature 
of some consequence, for, depending on the size of the community 
unit, it theoretically permits two alternative conceptions of land 
resources. 

Similar to one another in respect to resources, the several valleys 
of the Queyras are essentially so many duplicate environments, 
equivalent ecological niches. Defined so precisely as topographic 
units, they are simultaneously independent niches. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, to find the correlation between community 
and valley as close as it is. 

Though natural land type is partially modified by cultural land 
use, the association between the two remains direct and unmistak- 
able. Because of its favorable orientation and slope the adret is 
potentially arable. Regularly deforested on this account, it be- 
comes the center of agrarian activity and settlement, with an open 
field system of small plots laid out on its flank. Occupying the 
lower, warmer slopes, tilled grain-fields, or champs, of the long 
strip type cluster around the villages. (See Figure 1-B). Above 
the fields for the most part, hay meadows, or prés, of irregular 
shape extend upward to the level of the former timber-line. On 
the other side of the stream, the steep, rocky ubac is incapable of 
being forested under virtually any conditions, and its forest is re- 
tained as a wood preserve, or bois. In a vast horseshoe high about 
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the periphery of the valley, the grassland of the alpage inevitably 
becomes open pasture, or paturage. Furthermore, the structure of 
the valley is such that it is possible to centrally irrigate an enor- 
mous portion of the adret. To this end, the stream is tapped at 
high altitude as it leaves the lip of the cirque, and an important 
part of its flow is diverted into a special canal that runs nearly the 
entire length of the valley, high on the flank of the adret, furnish- 
ing water at intervals to the fields and meadows below 

The community of the valley physically embraces several nu- 
cleated villages: a large central settlement, or chef-lieu, typically 
the site of the town hall and the church; and a variable number 
of smaller outlying hamlets (hameaux). There are no scattered 
dwellings. Despite the tendency to multiple foci, however, the 
community is an integrated social body. Close kinship ties unite 
the entire population. Expressing the same unity in a different 
dimension, the highly fragmented landholdings of an individual 
household are scattered the length and breadth of the valley. 

Within the community, three structural levels correspond to 
functional levels of socio-economic activity and cooperation. Sup- 
porting the structure at the base is the patrifocal household, the 
primary unit of subsistence production. Above the family, the 
neighborhood constitutes a residential unit, with certain significant 
collective functions (to be discussed shortly). At the top stands 
the corporate community itself, the level that is of immediate con- 
cern here. 

In its corporate capacity, the community exercises jurisdictional 
control over a delimited territory. Here the correlation of com- 
munity with valley is emphasized explicitly by the sharp coinci- 
dence of administrative boundaries with the topographic bound- 
aries of the valley unit. Within this territory, the community is 
the principal landholding body, controlling most of the woodlands 
and to all intents and purposes the entire expanse of the alpage. 
Even privately owned meadows come under its regulation, once 
the haying season is over, since they may then be used for grazing. 
In addition, its authority extends to the coordination of a variety 
of vital collective undertakings. These include the management in 
season of certain kinds of communal herds, the maintenance of 
the centralized irrigation system and the regulation of its use, as 
well as a number of traditionally sanctioned labor corvées. As has 
been the case for several centuries, responsibility for the conduct of 
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local affairs rests in the hands of a mayor and council, a body 
elected by an assembly of all households, with the male head of 
each household casting a single vote. 

As the social expression of the finely adjusted relationship be- 
tween population, technological means, and local resources, the 
community is a closed, self-contained entity. In part, closure is 
attributable to the logic inherent in the exploitation of such a 
closed topographic unit as the valley itself. In the terms imposed 
by the traditional technology, natural conditions emphasize in- 
sularity. This is not to suggest that the basic problem of adjusting 
work forces and activities to resources—in connection with herd- 
ing or irrigation, for example—is one that differs in any important 
respect from valley to valley. Very simply, however, it is one that 
requires separate, local solution. The sharp definition of the 
physical niche in which agrarian activity is organized virtually 
precludes the possibility of effective inter-valley cooperation at the 
level of production, and serves in turn to define and reinforce the 
sense of uniqueness, the solidarity, of the local population. 

Beyond what is inherent in the setting, the tendency to closure 
is actually made explicit by custom. Valley exogamy is discour- 
aged, and most marriages are contracted endogamously within 
the community. In the rare instances of outmarriage, the custom 
of barriére—essentially a toll that must be paid by the groom to 
buy-off what is regarded as the prior claim of bachelors in the 
bride’s community—exemplifies the disapproval of such matches. 
Similarly, land may not be sold to outsiders (étrangers), a term 
that includes the inhabitants of even an adjacent valley commu- 
nity. In consequence, the community assures itself of fairly unin- 
terrupted control over both its physical resources and its mem- 
bership. 

* * * 

Despite great time depth, the present community is not a form 
that dates from the Iron Age occupation of the Queyras. Early 
settlement seems to have involved a very much smaller type of 
community, differing from its modern counterpart in structure, 
if not always in fnction. The lateral valley, moreover, apparently 
sheltered a number of these communal groups, and they divided 
the corridor among themselves. When the integrated valley com- 
munity emerged, sometime after the establishment of the old 
Celto-Ligurian base, it was a derived form founded on the coales- 
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cence of the smaller units. As a structure superimposed upon the 
older communities, it engulfed and subordinated them, pre- 
empting certain of their functions and disrupting others. In view 
of the compelling ecological factors that motivated the transition, 
the new phenomenon must be regarded as a structural expansion 
of community to unify the occupation of the natural valley. 

This much can be said with some assurance, because tangible 
vestiges of the older organization survive recognizably in the 
present. Some of them are still functional; others are equally in- 
structive because of their partial or total obsolescence. These rem- 
nants not only testify to the transition just described, but allow a 
cautious reconstruction of the Iron Age community and its tenta- 
tive identification in terms of a known sociocultural tradition. 
Furthermore, they indicate that a structural feature of the present 
local group—the so-called neighborhood—is in fact the much at- 
tenuated modern relic of that old community. 

The neighborhood is a compact finite residential unit of several 
households whose members cooperate in certain traditional con- 
texts. Within the chef-lieu or a large hamlet, it takes the form of 
a bounded quartier; in a small hamlet, it is the hamlet as a whole. 
It is a phenomenon which for hundreds of years has been called a 
rua, and it is always identified, in addition, by its own proper 
place-name. Within the rua, the resident families regularly share 
a large central watering-place, pasture their milk cattle in a com- 
mon cowherd throughout the summer, and make use of commu- 
nal oven facilities in connection with an enormous annual bread- 
bake in the fall. Such activities are supervised by syndics, special 
appointed officials who are rotated annually among the several 
households of the rua. The rua is in no sense of the word a kin 
group nowadays, but circumstantial evidence suggests strongly 
that it once was. 

Definition of the rua as a physical unit involves much more, 
however, than the simple indication that it is either a hamlet or a 
quartier. It adheres with regularity to such a distinctive ground 
plan that in spite of minor variations, it can easily be recognized 
by its diagnostic features alone, without recourse to the clues pro- 
vided by place-name and social activity. The rua is typically a 
24-house settlement constructed about an offset crossroad. Its 
dwellings are always oriented uniformly down the slope and are 
oftentimes distributed evenly among the four quadrants. Relative 
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to the focal intersection, moreover, the central fountain and the 
common bake-oven, or four banal, occupy predictable positions. 
The formality of the whole plan is underscored by a peculiar fact: 
it is clearly not the crossroad that has determined the locale of 
settlement, but rather the founding of the rua that has deliberate- 
ly created the crossroad as an essential feature. 

Recognition of this recurrent unit within the present commu- 
nity permits the difference between hamlet and chef-lieu to be de- 
fined more precisely as a distinction between single-rua and multi- 
rua settlement. 

In view of its regularity, the physical structure of the rua must 
be considered a traditional sociocultural artifact. It is also an old 
one: houses as well as villages have occupied their present em- 
placements for centuries. Furthermore, the structure of the chef- 
lieu indicates that the rua is not a unit that was created secondarily 
by the partitioning of a larger settlement already in existence. To 
conform to the present pattern, with its orderly repetition of the 
basic rua ground plan through a whole succession of quartiers, a 
previously unsegmented chef-lieu would have had to be uprooted 
and rebuilt. In origin, then, the multi-rua central settlement is a 
compound structure: the rua itself came first. 

Quite apart from its priority, however, the rua in plan alone 
looks suspiciously like a basic unit of settlement, to begin with. In 
all probability, it was one which was originally detached and set 
apart from others of its type, notwithstanding its present tendency 
to be found, as often as not, in quartier form. As a working as- 
sumption, the small single-rua hamlet of today can be held to 
represent just such a unit, in at least some semblance of its original 
physical status. This hypothesis finds immediate support in the 
fact that, five to seven centuries ago, there were twice as many 
hamlets of this sort in existence, though valley population was 
essentially no greater. 

A peculiar feature of present land use has direct bearing on the 
problem of identifying the old settlement more precisely. This is 
the bounded tract of agricultural land that typically surrounds the 
rua on the adret. Divided into two well-defined sectors of grain- 
field and meadow, within each of which scores of plots are defined, 
this tract amounts to a self-contained local field system in minia- 
ture. The pattern has sometimes been blurred by the extension of 
cultivation to former grassland, but in the main the outlines are 
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clear enough. On the other hand, ownership of plots within the 
area bears no relationship whatever to residence in the rua itself at 
the present time, nor has it done so within the documented past. 
The very existence, therefore, of such a totally non-functional but 
definitely rua-centered tract points to a type of settlement that 
must have been, at one time, a small independent landholding 
community in its own right. 

Further confirmation of the one-time existence of the old rua 
community is provided by certain features of an Iron Age system 
of land survey and apportionment that has recently come to light 
in the Queyras.* The system itself is a vast conception, one pre- 
supposed in fact by the pattern of regional settlement in its en- 
tirety, even to the inclusion of extinct villages that have not existed 
for hundreds of years. In its simpler more archaic aspects, it is 
almost certainly a pre-urban alpine phenomenon, referable to 
the earliest levels of the Celto-Ligurian occupation. Its central 
feature is its unvarying insistence on a rationale of strictly mea- 
sured separation between small peasant settlements of similar type 
—an explicitly egalitarian concept of social space which allocates 
to each settlement a sphere of agricultural exploitation more or 
less comparable to that held by any other. 

The land system has escaped notice until now because, placing 
little or no emphasis upon rectilinearity, its otherwise highly reg- 
ular features are by no means obvious. The standard interval 
between two small settlements, for example, is a distance actually 
traced out along the twists of the interconnecting pack-trail. None- 
theless, the interval itself is so constant that it can be identified pre- 
cisely as a known regional species of Celtic mile.* Moreover, the 
type of settlement that tends to position itself consistently accord- 
ing to this one fixed measure is the simple detached rua. With due 
allowance for evolutionary changes in community since the Iron 
Age, the rule is one that is applicable to all time levels, even in- 
cluding the present. To be sure, the archaic pattern is somewhat 
incomplete nowadays. It abounds with what must be termed 
“empty” positions, where distances presuppose settlements that in 


3This system was first detected in 1958; its description is contained in a 
manuscript currently being prepared for publication. 

*At least the distance is mathematically commensurate with such a unit. 
Who else, besides the Celts, may have had “Celtic” miles is an open question, 
at this point. 
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fact do not exist. However, historical records testify to the former 
presence of single ruas at almost all such vacant locations in earlier 
centuries. 

In view of the preceding evidence, and in spite of the circum- 
stantial nature of some of it, it is not unreasonable to introduce 
the Celts as a people, in order to complete the cultural and social 
identification of the Queyras rua.* Very simply, the rua looks to 
have been originally the multi-household village of a large extend- 
ed kin—in all probability, the kind of composite family group 
which in other parts of the ancient Celtic world was called the 
fine. (Hubert: 1934, Part III, Chap. 2). Whatever the precise 
nature of its internal kinship, however, it was both the basic unit 
of early Celtic settlement in the region, and the local community 
as well, exploiting its own tract of field, meadow, and grazing land 
on a relatively independent basis. 

As for the lateral valley as a whole, it was occupied by an or- 
derly succession of several rua communities, extending in a long 
chain up the axis of the valley toward the cirque (See Fig. 2-A). 

To call the rua a community is not to deny the possibility that 
wider ties of some kind loosely linked the separate settlements of 
the valley from the start. The Queyras ruas were, of course, com- 
ponent subdivisions of the same tribe, the Quariates, and there 
may have been further local inter-rua bonds of a sort vaguely 
foreshadowing the valley community of today. As extended family 
settlements, the individual ruas were probably exogamous, per- 
haps exclusively so, and there is reason to believe that adjacent 
villages may have been intermarrying kin groups. Other grounds 
for association would necessarily have arisen very early in con- 
nection with the need to share the enormous pastures of the unin- 
habitable cirque.® 

However, none of this really disturbs the image of a rua com- 
munity that was essentially independent. The fine being what it 
was, certain socio-economic characteristics of the rua can be 
stated in positive form. There were undoubtedly no herds of 


5I do not overlook the possibility of Ligurian involvement in the entire 
complex of spaced settlement. However, it is difficult to make satisfactory 
reference to a people as poorly known as the Ligurians. I have adopted the 
Celts as an expedient, because they were in the area and because the evidence 
is quite compatible. 


*At present, one community has a full scale system of summer chalets, with 
each rua allotted its own sector of the cirque. 
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larger than rua size. The field systems indicate that cultivation 
was intensely localized. And irrigation efforts, if they were 
present from the beginning, can only have involved small scale 
management of descending rivulets on the adret, not centralized 
use of the main stream. Most collective activities, in other words, 
were exclusively the affair of the inhabitants of a rua, and each 
rua was oriented primarily toward land resources differentiated up 
and down the slope of the adret, within its own immediate trans- 
verse segment of the valley (See Figure 2-A). 

It is not possible, at the moment, to reconstruct the various in- 
tervening stages that marked the transformation of a multiplicity 
of small rua communities into the single community of today. It 
is clear, however, that the change was an adaptive one, and the 
relevant factors are not hard to isolate. In ecological perspective, 
the emergence of a unified valley community transcending the 
earlier ruas and incorporating them must be traced to progressive 
emphasis on the alternative conception of land resources described 
earlier. This conception is not only integrated, but inherently 
more efficient: it takes advantage of what is, after all, the pri- 
marily longitudinal rather than transverse differentiation of basic 
land types in the valley. 

Relative to traditional alpine technology, three important fea- 
tures of the valley exert centralizing pressures that tend to break 
down the older segmental land orientation associated with rua 
settlement. The first of these is the obvious unity of the cirque, 
seen in terms of the common demands necessarily placed upon it 
by the several collective herds. The second is the comparable 
unity, for agrarian purposes, of the down-valley sector of the 
adret. Apart from somewhat better soils, the overriding consid- 
eration here is one of climatic efficiency in a habitat where culti- 
vation is at best a marginal pursuit. It involves recognition of the 
fact that close to the upper limits of cultivation, the several trans- 
verse segments of a rising valley are not equally productive: they 
cannot support, to a degree that is really comparable, the various 
ruas settled on them. Thus, in the long run, resources apportioned 
in this fashion do not sustain the notion of independent equiva- 
lence, one with another, which the old rua communities presup- 
pose in form and function. The third factor, finally, is the essen- 
tial unity of the valley’s water supply: the central stream is a re- 
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source that is not only potentially manageable, but admirably 
suited to purposes of centralized irrigation. 

Expressed in technological and social terms, the natural opposi- 
tion of pastoral cirque to agricultural lower adret must be consid- 
ered to have been disruptive of the old land base. Simultaneously, 
centralized irrigation can be thought of as a consolidating influ- 
ence in a new social dimension, for the canalization typically at- 
tempted across the adret is a project that requires the coordinated 
manpower of the entire valley population. In combination, these 
factors induced the expansion, beyond the limits of the rua, of 
exactly those collective and cooperative activities that ultimately 
united and defined the present community. As the end product 
of a process that involved the gradual dissolution of rua kinship 
bonds, the shattering of the type of exclusive land ownership im- 
plied by the rua field pattern, as well as basic changes in the loca- 
tion of ruas themselves, the single valley community emerges as 
the integration of the several smaller communities of the past (See 
Figure 2-B). 

In their own way, the gaps and vacant positions that now exist 
in the archaic system of spaced settlement are most indicative of 
the unification that has taken place: ruas have been lost from two 
significant areas relative to the modern concentration of settle- 
ment. They have disappeared almost entirely from the less agri- 
culturally productive upper and middle reaches of the valley, al- 
lowing hay to take precedence over grain. They can be said to 
have withdrawn and relocated themselves, forming compound 
multi-rua settlements of the sort typified by the chef-lieu, and in- 
tensifying the occupation of the lower adret. It is precisely in this 
sector of the valley that the increased yield induced by irrigation 
permits such concentration and testifies, at the same time, to the 
centralization of social effort that has taken place. 

From the opposite direction, moreover, ruas have tended to 
pull back from the area of the community boundary, the one 
arbitrary non-topographic limit that closes off the mouth of the 
valley. It is a retraction that has severed the old, even continuity 
of physical settlement and has helped to reinforce what has now 
become the rigid social distinction between one valley community 
and another. 
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Among studies of specific communities in various parts of the 
world are the following: D. N. Majumdar, Caste and Communi- 
cation in an Indian Village (Asia Publishing House, N.Y., 1958, 
pp. 358, $5.00); Zekiye Eglar, A Punjabi Village in Pakistan 
(Columbia U. Press, 1960, pp. xxi + 240, $6.00); Louise E. 
Sweet, Tell Toqaan: A Syrian Village (U. of Michigan An- 
thropology Papers No. 14, 1960, pp. 280, $2.50); Charles H. 
Lange, Cochiti: A New Mexican Peublo Past and Present (U. 
of Texas Press, 1960, pp. xxiv + 618, $10.00); R. W. Dunning, 
Social and Economic Change among the Northern Ojibwa (U. 
of Toronto Press, 1959, pp. xiv + 217, $5.50). The relation of 
society and natural environment is emphasized by Robert F. Spen- 
cer, The North Alaskan Eskimo (Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bull. 171, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 1959, pp. 
vi + 490, $2.50). An unusual book is that by E. Carpenter, F. 
Varley and R. Flaherty, Eskimo (U. of Toronto Press, 1959, 
$4.95), consisting of plates of sketches by Varley and of photo- 
graphs of Eskimo carvings with interpretative comments. 
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The Darwin centennial has given rise to a number of publica- 
tions in Anthropology. The most elaborate consideration of evolu- 
tion in its several phases is that of the University of Chicago Cen- 
tennial entitled Evolution After Darwin, edited by Sol Tax. It 
appears as three volumes published by the University of Chicago 
Press, 1960: Vol. I, The Evolution of Life: Its Origin, History 
and Future ($10.00); Vol. II, The Evolution of Man: Man, 
Culture and Society ($10.00) ; Vol. III, Issues in Evolution,—in- 
cluding the round-table discussions ($7.50). 

An important technical work is Bernhard Rensch, Evolution 
above the Species Level (Columbia U. Press, 1960, pp. xvii + 
419, $10.00), based on the 1954 German edition. Several sym- 
posia concerned with both biological and cultural evolution are 
the following: Anthropological Society of Washington, Evolution 
and Anthropology: A Centennial Appraisal (Washington, D.C., 
1959, pp. viii + 172, $ ); J. N. Spuhler, et al., The Evo- 
lution of Man’s Capacity for Culture (Wayne State U. Press, 
1959, pp. 79, $3.50) ; M.D. Sahlins and E. R. Service, eds., Evo- 
lution and Culture (U. of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. xii + 131, 
$3.75) ; Duquesne University, Symposium on Evolution (Pitts- 
burgh, 1959, pp. 119, $3.00). Included in the latter is an essay 
by Cyril Vollert, S.J. “Evolution and the Bible”. Just off the 
press is work edited by Walter Ong, S.J., with a foreword by John 
J. Wright, D.D., Darwin’s Vision and Christian Perspectives 
(Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1960, pp. x + 154, $4.00). Attention 
should likewise be called to the new Pamphlet Bible Series pub- 
lished a pamphlet a month by the Paulist Press in New York. 
Each pamphlet (0.75) contains the unabridged translation of a 
portion of the Bible text and a commentary by a member of the 
Catholic Biblical Society of America. Of particular interest are 
Part 1 and Part 2, The Book of Genesis with the commentary by 
Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B. 





